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THE KITSELAS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By GEORGE T. EMMONS 

WHERE the Skeena river breaks through the eastern barrier 
of the Coast Range in British Columbia, 75 miles from 
its mouth, the pent-up waters have cut a deep canon 
upward of a mile and a half in length, impassable during the 
spring and summer freshets and fraught with danger at all seasons. 
It is the most justly dreaded inland waterway of the Northwest, for, 
aside from the tremendous force of the contracted river over an 
uneven rocky bottom, forming great swirls and riffles, the upper 
entrance is obstructed by two high, narrow, rock ridges that divide 
the waters, forming two narrow channels at all stages and a third 
at extreme high water. The walls on eithei hand are precipitous 
or strewn with immense bowlders to a height of from 50 to lOO* 
feet, where narrow benches slope back from them to the mountains 
3000 to 4000 feet in altitude. 

This mountain gateway marks approximately the climatic line 
of demarcation between the flora and the fauna of the littoral and 
of the interior. The warm, moisture-laden, ocean atmosphere 
that drives in through Dixon Entrance is carried up the river 
valley by the prevailing westerly winds, and in the drying-out 
process of condensation in contact with the lofty, snow-covered 
mountains, is precipitated in continual mist and rain that induce 
an almost tropical growth of underbrush and account for the forests 
of great spruce, cedar, hemlock, and cottonwood that cover the 
bottomlands and climb the mountain sides to the limit of tree life. 

Passing up the river, above the canon, the effect of the drier, 
colder climate is manifest in the shrinkage of the conifers and the 
open woods of birch, alder, willow, and poplar, and the scantier 
vegetation and new species. 

In like manner certain animals range through one or the other 
district only — as the little-known white bear {Ursus kermodi) of 
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the Tsimshian peninsula and adjacent islands, the great brown bear 
and the black- tail deer of the coast region, that later give place 
to the grizzly bear, the caribou, and the mountain sheep, while 
lynx, rabbit, and fox increase in number. At best, however, the 
valley of the Skeena is very poor in animal life, and the inhabitants 
have always looked to the river with its wealth of salmon for their 
chief support. The natives named this part of the river canon 
DsilasshoOj and those who lived here as Gitdsilasshoo, "people of 
the canon," but this is now written officially KUselas, They were 
of Tsimshian stock, but were intermediary between the Tsimshian 
proper who had their summer fishing villages on the river and lived 
at Metlakatla during the winter season, and the Kitikshan of the 
upper river who claim to be the parent stock from which both the 
Tsimshian and the Nishka have descended. 

The Kitselas lived here permanently and held the canon, 
claiming the river valley from Lorn creek above to the little cafion 
below. They were not permitted to descend the river for trading 
purposes below the first fishing village of the Tsimshian, and in 
Jike manner they restricted the Kitikshan to their coimtry above 
the canon. This position of middlemen was their life, for while 
their food supply of salmon was sufficient, their narrow strip of 
river country was poor in every other product. 

There were four villages here, two on either side, at or near the 
head and foot of the canon; and judging from what remains to 
mark their sites they must have been of fair size. Mr Hickey, 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, who passed through here in 1870, 
estimated the population at about one thousand. They were then 
living in primitive simplicity, in communal houses of medium size, 
of hewn timbers, with a central fire space and with smoke-hole 
in the roof. Carved heraldic columns marked the dwellings of the 
clans. The people dressed in skins and furs, and such blankets 
as they received in trade from the coast people. When they pro- 
cured trousers they cut them off above the knees, using only the 
lower parts as leggings. 

At the foot of the canon, on the northern bank, just above where 
the river spreads out, forming an extensive bight with a shelving 
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beach, was the village of Tsune-ee-yow, ''landing place," so named 
from its accessibility, where canoes bound upstream could land at 
any stage of the water. The extent of the clearing encumbered 
with fallen and decaying timbers would indicate a settlement of 
considerable size. 

Almost a mile above this, on the same shore, well within the 
cafion and just below where the separate channels unite, marked 
by the usual growth of berry bushes that take possession of old 
dwelling sites, are several rude poles and a deserted house that 
alone remain of the village of Kit-lah-soak, named from the bottom 
boards of the canoe that were taken — really, ''people of the place 
when they steal the canoe bottom-boards." This would seem to 
have been the smallest of all the cafion villages — a reasonable 
conclusion from its inaccessibility by water at certain stages of the 
river. 

On the southern shore, a short distance below the mouth of 
the canon, where the river regains its usual width, was Kit-ousht, 
"people of the sand bar," where in former days the wash of the 
upper river formed an offshore shoal. From the level ground, the 
low shore, and the good water this was the most favored site, and 
it is claimed that it was a considerable settlement, but nothing 
remains to indicate its former greatness save the numerous axes, 
hammers, and parts of other stone implements dug up in the 
process of gardening and building. The only native remaining at 
the canon lives at this place. The white village of Kitsela is situated 
here. 

At the head of the cafion, on the southern shore, on a narrow 
bench extending along the dry channel, was Kit-lth-sahok, "people 
at the edge of the lake," or "people of the shore," for it is claimed 
that when the river was at a much higher level, before the present 
channels were formed, the waters at this point spread out as a 
great lake. Here the most extensive and interesting remains are 
found. The houses have generally fallen to decay, but the struc- 
tural posts and beams in one old house 36 feet square show much 
ingenuity and careful workmanship in mortise, tenons, and dowel 
pins, without the use of metal. One feature of roof construction 
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different from anything I have seen, either among the Tsimshian 
of the coast or the Kitikshan of the upper country, is a heavy tree- 
trunk ridge-pole supported in the hollowed-out heads of two up- 
right posts that gave the pitch to the root by taking the upper 
ends ot the rafters, the lower ends resting on the longitudinal 
framework of the walls. The forward end of this ridge-pole, 
which projected several feet beyond the house-front, was carved 
to represent the head of a salmon. The houses showed no signs 
of excavation, and like those of the Kitikshan were floored at the 
level of the ground. There remained standing in 19 10 three old, 
slender totem-poles, or heraldic columns, which were rounded 
from base to summit and showed no evidence from chambers in 
the back that they were used as mortuary columns for the reception 
of the ashes of the cremated dead. These carvings are crude in 
comparison with either those of the coast or of the upper river, and 
would indicate either the poverty or the want of artistic sense of 
this people. 

In the accompanying plate xxxiii, the totem-pole shown in a is 
carved to represent a beaver sitting up at the base, above which 
the rounded pole is ornamented in encircling series of parallel 
grooves indicating the marks of the beaver's incisors.^ 

The pole shown in b is more elaborate ; it shows at the base a frog, 
and above a m^'^thical four-fin killer- whale, the tail carved to repre- 
sent a human figure. Adjoining are the remains of the old com- 
munal house, with ridge-pole carved in the form of a salmon. 

Figure c of the plate is a plain, rounded column surmounted by 
a wolf figure. 

Only the base of the pole shown in d now remains; it is a human 
figure seated and inclosing a smaller figure. 

The decayed remains of other carvings and house-timbers 
half-buried in the moss and overgrown with brush confirm the 
statement of the natives that this was the largest and most im- 
portant of the villages hereabouts. 

It must not be inferred from this scene of destruction and the 



1 The small projecting shelf above the figure contains a trespass notice requesting 
that the post be not disturbed, as it is private property. 
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disappearance of the inhabitants that the Kitselas have ceased to 
exist. They have greatly decreased in numbers since their contact 
with the whites, and constitute but a remnant of their former 
strength. After the American gold discovery, when thousands of 
prospectors traversed the river, and the later navigation by steam- 
boats and the planting of trading-posts at Hazelton, their position 
as middlemen was destroyed, as they could not compete with the 
white man, and, losing the trade of the Kitikshan, who naturally 
resorted to Hazelton, they had nothing left but the salmon in the 
water, as their narrow strip of river valley was almost destitute 
of animal life. Prior to this the Tsimshian of Metlakatla, who 
held the lower river and barred their passage to the sea, had removed 
to Fort Simpson, and with accumulated wealth and decreased 
numbers they became indifferent to the river travel, so that when 
the salmon canneries were established on the coast and the demand 
for fishermen increased, many of the Kitselas removed to Port 
Essington, where they are found today but so intermixed with others 
that their number can not well be determined. Those who re- 
mained longer in their old homes have moved down the river 4 
miles, and have built a straggling village of eight small modern 
houses which they call An-dee-dom (from the noise made by stepping 
on a pebble shore) , but which is commonly known as Newtown. Its 
population is about 60. 

With the building of the Grand Trunk Pacific railway along 
the river the last vestiges of the older native life will rapidly dis- 
appear and the few people who survive the changed conditions will 
have little or no knowledge of the past. For this reason I offer 
these notes of two visits to Kitselas in 1909 and 1910. 

Princeton, New Jersey. 



